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(Read Albany meeting) 


omit all preliminaries and intro- 
ductions these brief notes tow 
rope and rope-making paraphernalia, 
will proceed with the flax plant 
pulled. Flax always pulled, 
never harvested. Thus three four 
extra inches the much desired fibers 
were gained the “simple process 
bending over and pulling the crop.” 
Yet Grandfather had his leisurely way 
farming and really making money. 
Every well-regulated farm the early 
planned crop from four 
twenty acres flax. must borne 
mind that the labor and toil required 
prepare the flax was great, and yet, 
viewing the many ways which the 
simple plant was made serve the 
early needs, flax was really 
Rod” our forefathers. 


After pulling, was bound into 
bundles retted, treated with sun- 
shine, retted again (which term means 
simply soaking the flax the nearby 
brook local farm pond) then given 
another bath sunshine, until the 
outer tough straw covering called 
“boon” was well rotted and dried and 
could easily separated from the in- 
terior fiber. This interior fiber true 
flax. The making fine linen, coarse 
tow breeches, piece heavy farm 
tow rope were all included the 
uses flax. The history the flax 
plant ancient that the first uses 
are entirely unknown. 

After the flax had 
cured, dried, pos- 
sibly two three weeks’ time, weath- 
swingling block, which was heavy 
board set edgewise into the hand- 
hewn beam supporting base. Here 
the tips the plant were treated 
hard pounding with the swingle, 
two-foot sharpened 
equipped with handle, striking just 


off edge the swingle block. This 
process dislodged the flax-seed head 
and, with thorough combing, all the 
needed seed for future plantings were 
gleaned from beneath this board, and 
combing brought the flax stem one 


The Rope Maker. 


step nearer the desired condition. 
Sometimes the swingling continued 
beat the full length stalk, really 
threshing the plant loosen the outer 
straw covering. This swingling made 
the next step flax breaking easier 
task. 

The “break” made three heavy 
maple hand-hewn blades set into 
four-legged crude oak frame, with 
two similar blades set into movable 
upper chopping lid that meshes into 
the lower three blades. The operation 

(Continued page 91, column 


Paul the Potter 
1767 


CUSHMAN 
(Read Albany meeting 


great grandfather, Paul Cush- 
man, sixth line from Robert Cush- 
man, who chartered the 
and fifth from Thomas Cushman, who 
married Mary Allerton, was born 
1767 Charleston, His biog- 
raphy the Cushman Genealogy, 
written his son William 
lished 1855, quaint and enter- 
tainingly written that going 
quote you. 

“At the tender age four years 
left orphan, was adopted into 
the family uncle, residing 
Vermont, who owned considerable 
tract land that State, and bred 
his own occupation, that farmer. 
Inured sternly, was the custom 
the time, the labors the farm; 
stout and healthful constitution, and 
athletic withal, the age sixteen 
thought himself sufficiently man 
volunteer serve the army 
the but peace supervening 
brief time, was not permitted 
opportunity give vent the 
craving his spirit patri- 
otism, though would doubtless have 
carried himself manfully through any 
duty which the soldier might have had 
encounter, for ‘the boy was but the 
father the man’ respect pa- 
triotic ardor and feeling. uncle 
gave him some advantages, and 
coming age found himself pos- 
sessed some few hundreds dol- 
lars. How soon after this event 
left Vermont not precisely known, 
but early became possessed with 
the inborn spirit enterprise his 
section, and directed his steps west- 
ward, making circuit through Can- 
ada and western and northern New 
York. seems have had fac- 
ulty pitching upon spots future 
value, which with moderately adequate 
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means, would alone have insured him 
fortune. lot, selected 
upon this tour, has been for many 
years the heart most flourishing 
village Lake Champlain. Why 
did not remain here permanently after 
the erection house upon it, &c., 
not now well understood, except 
that was unmarried, and was then 
too circumscribed-a field for the de- 
velopment his active spirit en- 
terprise. finally, however, settled 
himself the city and 
soon afterward purchased spacious 
lot and located himself upon the river 
side, the same now occupied the 
Columbia-st. market, and engaged ac- 
tively the occupation contrac- 
tor. Nov. 1802, Margaret 
McDonald, dau. Donald McDonald, 
from Inverness, Scotland, highly re- 
spected citizen who had lived Al- 
bany from the time his arrival 
this country, was the Revolutionary 
War, and was Pensioner from the 
Government. 

“In pursuit his occupation, 
constructed very considerable part 
the original wharves front 
the city, and filled and leveled the 
shore into business streets, &c. The 
late Chancellor Lansing, whose pub- 
lic spirit many 
ments the city are due, made sev- 
eral extensive contracts with him 
this and performed his en- 
gagements thoroughly and well 
ever after have enjoyed the esteem 
his distinguished and public-spirited 
employer, whose subsequent misfor- 
tunes were always source deep 
regret him. his occupation, his 
great ingenuity planning his 
fertility 
united energies execution that could 
not stayed impeded, and 
prospered accordingly. 

“In the year 1806 was thought 
that the lot had settled upon, was 
absolutely and unavoidably necessary 
for the purposes public market, 
and was accordingly appropriated 
the city authorities for that pur- 
pose. This was misfortune him 
violently compelled him change 
his plans, and was besides location, 
the rapidly increasing value which, 
would have added substantially his 
future resources, and combined with 
the produce his contracts, would 
soon have placed him independent 
circumstances. But was emphat- 
ically man enterprise, and being 
defeated this, sought out an- 
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other location, resolving the same 
time upon change occupation. 
purchased several lots upon what was 
then known “Albany Hill,’ near 
the divergences the two great west- 
ern avenues through which the west- 
ern portion the State that period 
derived its entire supplies. Here 
established manufactury stone 
ware, then novel business both 
himself and large section the 
State. [The Park Bank building 
Washington Avenue, north Lark 
Street, stands the site this fac- 
was again success- 
ful, and for number years con- 
ducted flourishing business, and sup- 
plied the orders the entire northern 
and western portion the State with 
this healthful article domestic use. 
met, however, with some impor- 
tant reverses, greatly reducing the 
profits his energetic industry, the 
loss heavy items indebtedness, 
from failures and otherwise, 
sponsibilities incurred for others, &c. 
Yet kept onward course until 
the opening the Erie Canal 1824, 
overpowering competition starting 
up, both westward 
growing out the fact its being 
longer necessary have 
tories near tide water, and the 
comparative cheapness fuel west- 
ward, the other main item cost 
the manufacture. From this time, the 
here. His remedy would doubtless 
have been the erection works 
favorable point West; but his natural 
energies had been much broken from 
the effects permanent bodily in- 
jury, produced over-exertion, under 
which had for time suffered, mak- 
ing another radical change his loca- 
tion occupation much more seri- 
ous matter than might otherwise 
have viewed it. The same cause which 
down his business also 
brought down the property value 
the “Hill,” and his own with the rest; 
that reckoning previous losses, 
had adequate reliance for his fam- 
ily, and was obliged begin draw 
his means from the sale some prop- 
erty had accumulated the western 
portion the State, which involved 
another misfortune, was chosen 
with judgment, was rising value, 
and has since advanced sufficiently 
have met all his wants wishes. With 
this property parted with great re- 
luctance, but indebtedness left him 
remedy. this juncture, was 
additional misfortune that had al- 


lowed himself have been much 
engaged his early manhood 
spirit active enterprise, and have 
after have overlooked his little 
homestead Lake Champlain, till 
now, when had become thing 
some difficulty repossess himself 
his rights. Yet when the frowns 
fortune began gather around him, 
his mind recurred vividly, and 
some preliminaries were taken with 
this view his son, John, but were 
never pressed any result. 

“In the prime manhood, was 
about six feet height, perhaps 
trifle was endowed with vig- 
orous frame and hardy constitution, 
sagacious and ingenious though not 
highly cultivated mind, with decided 
cast for mechanical invention. busi- 
ness, was methodically exact and 
circumspect. 
tions were democratic; directed, how- 
ever, opposed monarchical insti- 
tutions; was not violent home- 
party politician. Habituated econ- 
omy his youth, was so, yet with- 
out narrowness, his age. with 
his morals; the stern habits 
were carried into manhood and 
never, any period, was obnoxious 
the charge the besetting sin 
his age intemperance. His decease 
took place Mch. 1833, from exas- 
peration the injury alluded above, 
the age years; and but for 
this, the vigor his constitution 
his age seemed calculated have sus- 
tained him many years longer.” 

Although Indians had made pottery 
for centuries, the first known pottery 
factory was established Burlington, 
J., 1684. The business spread, 
especially after the Revolutionary War 
when demand for 
was greatly increased. 

1825, pottery was made from 
various earth clays which were opaque, 
kaolin, the chief ingredient por- 
celain china, which translucent, 
was unknown. 

Paul Cushman used two clays: 

glazed with lead which reveals 
the red color the body. 

Bluish clays which vitrify 
strong heat and are glazed 
throwing salt into the kiln, the 
salt vaporizing and being depos- 
ited the surface form with 
the silica present the clay 
glassy glaze. 

The clay first all was mixed with 


water, screened and then put 
(Continued page 92, column 
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(Continued from page 89, column 

raise and lower the blades with 
some force was accomplished one 
man, while two women helpers, stand- 
ing either side the break, passed 
their bundles flax 
maple blades during the cutting action, 
which proved great value the 
further process breaking that 
outside straw coating the flax plant. 
The their bundles 
through, inch time, until bun- 
dles were exchanged several times and 
returned the same careful labor. 
They continued this manner until 
the outer straw was well cleaned off 
the flax Many trundle bed 
straw tick has been filled with straw 
from beneath the flax break. [This 
the first information have had that 
sometimes preceded 
Usually, believe they 
came the reverse order. cf. 
Dressing Hand, THE CHRONICLE, 

this point operation, have 
bundle long hair-like fibers, very 
well cleaned straw, the 
hetchel. One very old model hetchel 
have, floor type, made through- 
out hand-forged nails 
set into weathered white-oak frame. 
handlers, the writer learns that this 
floor hetchel was also used the first 
process “rippling” removing the 
seed bolls. Numerous other hetchels 
are lap type, fitted 
ground and well 
Through these hetchels combs the 
fiber was drawn, giving the same re- 
sults coarse fine tooth comb 
might give Milady’s hair. Great 
stress was laid upon the proper comb- 
ing the flax, depending upon the 
purpose was serve the spinning 
and weaving linen cloth. 

this point have dealt only 
with the flax plant general. Great 
snarls and twists flax fiber were left 
the comb hetchel, and this some- 
how becomes and takes the name 
by-product and yet never 
wasted. Quantities tow would just 
naturally accumulate the flax crop 
went through the hetchels. From now 
shall consider only this by-prod- 
uct and gift from the comb hetchel, 
while Grandmother goes ahead with 
fine linen thread spin and weave 
the grand old heirlooms much 
covet today. 

The tow was saved for Grand- 
mother saved put into 


loosely constructed sacks 
the farmhouse garret the shed 
loft until early spring appeared. Early 
spring was rope-making time. The vil- 
lage blacksmith produced 
hand-forged chains both for the fire- 
place and the barn and few 
still preserve them the present time, 
but was the farm family 
produce flexible load-binding cable, 
and this was the only function the 
crude tow-twisting contraption, the 
old-time rope machine. 

several types which have in- 
spected and worked with, each and 
every one does the specific duty 
twisting strands tow and giving the 
same practical results. fine old ma- 
chine which have acquired con- 
structed three-by-four white oak, 
hand-mortised and well pinned. The 
main drive wheel consists twenty- 
four-inch pine plank, hand hewn, 
round, with thirty-eight hickory teeth 
inserted the outer edge, each held 
place hickory pin through the 
outer rim. This large cog-wheel 
operated one man the crank, 
the rear the machine. Rotating be- 
neath are three “bird-cage” cogs, 
equipped with its own protruding 
spindle shaft. Each shaft, lying 
into the main frame, equipped with 
take-up boxing ironwood, tight- 
ened against its shaft wooden 
wedge that gives the shaft proper 
spacing and operating truly 
wonderful old-time tool survive 
from the very early 1800’s. Each pro- 
truding spindle fitted with old 
hand-forged nail, crosswise, which 
the first tow was attached, the pro- 
cess twisting the three strands. 

three women, each operat- 
ing her own chosen spindle, were each 
equipped with open sack tossed 
over her shoulder and about her waist. 
This sack contained tow. strand was 
started from each spindle. The good 
housewife and her two daughters 
each tended her strand, backing up, 
paying out the right amount tow 
and keeping that certain grip and ten- 
sion that the strand was taut all 
times, using the same general tech- 
nique they would their spinning 
wheels. most likely that out- 
side help was called during rope- 
making days, but possible that the 
neighbor’s daughter came over across 
the fields help wet down and tie 
strands they progressed the twist- 
ing. This extra helper kept her hands 
wet from nearby bucket water, 
and let the strands flax-tow, one 


after the other, slide 
hands they twisted, making sure the 
strands were well dampened all 
times. 

The tying process consisted simply 
binding about every four feet 
rope with tow. This 
operation continued back 
cow-lane, better known the “rope 
walk,” for the desired pace length 
rope they had determined make. 
With three strands twisted, fine new 
rope might anticipated due time. 

the rope twist, the motion the 
big gear wheel was reversed, putting 
the three strands together exactly 
the same manner they were twisted, 
only running the twist counter-clock- 
wise. sure, the strands became 
somewhat tangled mass, way 
down the end where the girls were 
doing their best hold the strands 
taut, but Grandfather had untangling 
time his hands galore. Mother was 
posted close the 
dles, with round pointed oak block, 
about seven inches long 
three deep grooves cut therein, and 
peg running through the block for 
handle, known “rope strand 
shuttle.” This seated the three strands 
each its groove. The turning con- 
tinued but the shuttle was held still 
with the strands running 
groove. tight twist resulted the 
shuttle was moved back, the wetting 
and tying every few feet continued. 
The good wife holding the shuttle 
must surely have had few tries 
the job before making 
twist. So, with continuous twistings 
and squeakings the white-oak rope 
machine, many fine tow ropes were 
stretched between the trees the ap- 
ple orchard for the last setting and 
drying process, and another craft was 
born for this generation wonder 
and study. 


American Manufactures, table knives 
were manufactured Philadelphia 
1829. Hawkers and Walkers 
Early America, Richardson Wright 
states that, 1832, most the cut- 
lery sold this country was crude 
design and finish. that year, Saca- 
rappa, Me., Ropes began mak- 
ing ivory-handled cutlery. Later, wood 
was also used for handles and subse- 
quently (1839) vulcanized rubber. 
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wheel top the bench. This wheel 
was revolved pedal operated 
the potter and the clay was put 
the revolving wheel and shaped the 
potter the form designed. When 
completed the jug was put kiln 
and heated for twenty-four forty- 
eight hours. Then glaze salt 
lead glass was applied with brush, 
whereupon the jug was put back into 
the kiln for another firing. many 
cases, the stoneware made from bluish 
clays was painted with cobalt blue 
powdered blue glass, ornamented 
the lathe etched with dull point. 


These jugs and jars were made 
many forms, chiefly for use the 
farms. The wide-mouthed ones were 
used hold pickles, butter, brine, etc. 
the bottle-necked ones were used for 
milk, cider, whiskey, etc. especial- 
fine one was used water cooler. 


Paul Cushman used three inscrip- 
tions: (a) (b) 
“Paul stoneware factory, 
ware factory, half mile west the 
Albany gaol, 1809.” 


1834 Paul widow 
sold the pottery Jacob Henry and 
Edward Selby, who operated under 
the name Charles Dillon Com- 
pany until 1837, making portable fur- 
naces and pottery. There were changes 
the firm and, 1842, was oper- 
ated under the name Orcutt 
Smith. Orcutt had worked Troy 
the and then Ashfield, 
Mass., before going Albany. 
1844, was operated Smith and 
Brickner. 


People occasionally come across 
bottles jugs with the name “Paul 
Cushman Co., brandies and liquors.” 
This firm was not connected with the 
pottery nor were the jugs made there. 
grandfather, Paul Cushman, ex- 
ported grain and imported wines and 
brandies, and during the latter part 
the nineteenth century bought some 
jugs which were lettered with his 
name and business. 
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Endeavors 
the West Coast 


Mrs. 
(Read Albany meeting 


Our eastern and western frontiers 
are both established. have now 
become the most powerful nation 
the world, yet need among our- 
selves better understanding. 


Out west there lack interest 
the background our forefathers left 
for us. There only need guidance 
education. 


come you today new type 
pioneer, asking your 
not propose paint picture too 
flowery. true that there were 
many “rolling who went west 
—men who were not financial suc- 
cesses home. There were also many 
“rolling stones” who came America, 
but these were not those 
honor. 

The true western pioneer had great 
strength character. gave for 
time much the cultural side his 
life that might devote all his en- 
deavors establishing home safe 
from all invasion. was willing 
take leadership calling for impartial 
definite decisions, capable creating, 
willing share and cooperate, and 
above all, work and work hard. 


Some say that Seattle are 
people with thoughts only for indus- 
trial achievements. Had not ex- 
pended great effort toward develop- 
ment our resources, could not 
have built for you the fastest growing 
city the world has yet known, giving 
you great port, outlet for the 
goods you produce. 


Because these pioneers went west 
covered wagons, they could take 
with them only provisions for the trip, 
ammunition for obtaining food sup- 
plies and give protection against 
the Indians, and tools for creating the 
new home. The hardships the west- 
ern pioneers were great those 
the eastern colonists, yet they have 
not been dramatized. Not enough has 
been said about the sad partings when 
the emigrants started west, leaving 
their comfortable homes behind them. 
Only little space could given 
bit finery, single luster cup 
and saucer, piece silver, porcelain 


glass, reminder the life 
which they had lived and loved. Those 
who first came America were seek- 
ing new homes and wealth 
lieved that they would easily and 
readily obtained, but those who went 
west knew from the report Lewis 
and Clark that, though the country 
was rich resources and beautiful, the 
trip was long and hazardous. 


Only this year the State Wash- 
ington celebrating its Golden Jubi- 
lee. People who founded our city are 
still living there. 

Man does not often consider the 
things does interest pos- 
terity. usually fails realize that, 
fifty hundred years, other men 
may wonder his achievements and 
wish know more about the indus- 
tries and social customs his time. 
Today have state with the most 
beautiful homes the world, sur- 
rounded lovely gardens. 
year brings more people from your 
east make their homes the west 
and many them bring with them 
their collections antiques. Now 
that the people the west have more 
time devote their homes, they, 
too, are eager acquire these fine old 
things that were left behind 
mementos the past that give 
their surroundings the mellowness 
that makes for contentment 
piness. must always remember 
that your forefathers were also our 
forefathers, your 
yet you have much more the past 
give us. not lack interest, 
need only education and guidance. 

Because Seattle the fastest grow- 
ing city the world, has already 
lost much its background. Many 
its fine old houses were torn down 
make way for business buildings, and 
other old homes replaced with those 
modern type. 

This rapid growth called for better 
During its fifty years 
existence, our city has witnessed 
the arrival paved roads, faster rail- 
roads, steamships instead sailing 
vessels, aeroplanes, automobiles, like- 
wise the telephone and radio. 

you are true “pick-and- 
shovel” people, come west, pick out the 
good and shovel out the bad. Become 
the medium understanding, the 
most powerful influence towards bet- 
terments many kinds. 
and aims. Work unselfishly for unity 
and accomplishments. 
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Cedar Street, 
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Communications should addressed 
follows: Pertaining the contents 
Suggestions for prospective members 
Miss Eleanor Hudson. Other mat- 
ters, Burton Kollmer. Addresses 
here given. 


Printed Case the Printer, 
Grove St., Flushing, 


Our 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


Dues 


The annual dues are payable Septem- 
ber Ist, and are follows: Regular 
members $1.00; Contributing members, 
$2.00; Supporting members, $5.00; 
Sustaining members, $10.00, and up. 
There distinction between the 
classes, except the amount the dues, 
but the publication THE CHRONICLE 
cannot financed unless consider- 
able number the members pay more 
than $1.00. Each member expected 
voluntarily place himself the class 
which represents the amount will- 
ing contribute the support the 
Association for the current year. THE 
CHRONICLE sent all members with- 
out additional charge. Many the 


back numbers may secured from the 
Treasurer for 20c each, and twelve- 
page index the twenty-four numbers 
Volume containing useful bibli- 
ography, for $1.00 each. For further in- 
formation, address any the officers. 


Meeting 


The appreciative thanks the en- 
tire membership the Association 
extended Lewis Wiggins, Led- 
yard Cogswell, and Charles Mes- 
ser Stow for their splendid work 
organizing and conducting the annual 
meeting, which was held the Albany 
Institute History and Art, October 
14th, 1939. The proceedings were 
pleasantly informal and such in- 
terest that those who were unable 
attend must regarded decidedly 
unfortunate. The program, mailed 
advance the members, with some 
minor variations, was carried out 
manner which far exceeded expec- 
tations. The scholarly papers the 
several speakers, far they may 
available, will appear the columns 
THe CHRONICLE for the benefit 
all members. Mrs. Leslie Niccolls, 
who has established chapter the 
West coast, told her efforts there, 
and brought the meeting personal 
invitation from the mayor Seattle, 
Washington, convene that city 
and the same time enjoy the natural 
beauty which found there. The 
story the pill box industry, Knox, 
Y., was told Miss Leslie Brower 
and Mr. Arthur Quay. the stage, 
complete shop had been set and, 
their benches and blocks, natives 
tume, carried all the operations 
the trade. The audience was invited 
the stage question and learn 
first hand about the manufacturing 
little wooden pill boxes. Old tools, old 
benches, and old terms were used 
the demonstration, and the Association 
grateful those who participated. 
Rope-making was demonstrated 
most graphic manner Mr. George 
The story this industry, from flax 
dressing twisted strands, was ex- 
pertly told and the method rope 
watched with great interest. 

Dr. Adams spoke the work 
the State Museum and, during the 
noon-day recess, personally conducted 
tour the Museum. Many mem- 
bers were allowed “go behind the 
scenes” and inspect material which 
had not yet been prepared for exhibit. 

The annual report the Treasurer 
was follows: 


RECEIPTS 
Balance Hand, 
151.85 
787.84 


Sale Back Numbers 


39.2 
Sale Index Vol. 24.00 
2.00 

$1,004.92 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and 
rinting an 


Stationery $660.76 
105.59 
Secretarial 30.53 
Telegrams and 

4.00 800.88 
Balance Hand, 


Officers were for the current 
year follows: President, Lewis 
Wiggins, Northampton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Burton Kollmer, 
Staten Island, Chairman Re- 
cruiting Committee, Miss Eleanor 
Hudson, Winchester, Mass. 

The Secretary announced that the 
Association now had over 600 mem- 
bers, 121 new memberships having 
been accepted during the past year 
against for the previous year. 
hoped that the financial support this 
year may substantial enough en- 
able the Association incorporate, 
planned last vear. 

Executive Committee, consisting 
the following members, was elected, 
for the purpose stimulating regional 
interest and encouraging memberships 
additional local meetings and other 
activities: Dr. Adams, Charles 
Ayers, Earle Bacon, Wallace 
Brown, Vere Card, Ledyard Cogs- 
well, John Connor, Paul Cush- 
man, Allen Eaton, Flanders, 
Charles Harte, Miss Eleanor Hud- 
son, Burton Kollmer, Col. James 
Leath, Mrs. Leslie Niccolls, Lawrence 
Romaine, William Sprague, 
Charles Stow, Alexander Wall, 
Lewis Wiggins, and Major 

The best wishes the officers were 
extended all members and social 
hour around the Sir William Johnson 
table brought the activities 


close. 


According Lambert’s Two 
Thousand Years Gild Life, 1350 
list materials the London Bridge 
Warehouse includes the following 
varieties nails: planche nails, dor- 
nails, wyndonails, rofnails, travers- 
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The Pill Box Industry 


Carried Knox, Albany County, 
New York 
(Read Albany meeting 


1817, when Abraham Lincoln 
was eight years old and was cutting 
down trees his father’s place In- 
diana, the woodmen Knox were also 
cutting down treés for the manufac- 
ture wooden pill boxes. Eleven 
years previously, 1806, Nathan Crary 
invented the pill box and organized 
the industry Knox. The boxes were 
made from basswood trees and were 
made nowhere else the country 
the world. Nathan Crary was born 
Groton, Conn., 1787, and moved 
Knox when was four old. 
The industry was carried during 
the period from 1806 1906, approxi- 
mately. Living now Knox are many 
great grand-children and one great 
grand-daughter. Three families were 
prominent the manufacture the 
boxes, the Crarys, the Quays and the 
Champions, descendants three dif- 
ferent race pioneers. 

description the actual process 
and the steps employed making the 
boxes, will leave friend, Mr. 
Arthur Quay, who boy went out 
into the woods and helped his father cut 
down the basswood trees. Work was 
carried the shop back Mrs. 
Crary’s house, but aside from the con- 
centrated groups, work was “lent out” 
the women nearly all the homes. 

When completed the boxes were 
packed tierce held over 
10,000 boxes for which $3.50 was 
paid! The average daily product 
one pair hands was from 1690 
1800 boxes! The workers were paid 
shilling for 400 boxes. One boy 
could stamp 30,000 pieces (the top 
bottom the box) day, for which 
received $1.50. Words, almost ex- 
tinct our language today, were ap- 
plied the industry, such 
“shave- 
and 

The boxes were used for various 
have exhibit some 
boxes, some loaned through the cour- 
tesy the Albany College Pharmacy, 
made Knox over 100 years ago, and 
advertising the following remedies: 
Cathartic Lozenges, New 
“Doctor Ingoldsby’s vegetable 
extract cent pills”; “Jones’ com- 
pound Vegetable Pills. Price cents. 
Dose 2-5 for humors and Family 
“Dr. Newton’s Jaundice Bit- 
ters Elixir etc. Dr. 
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Lowell, Mass., patent 
medicine company, used more than 
1,000,000 boxes year! Dr. Schenck 
Sing-Sing, Y., and Estes 
and Sons, jobbers Nassau Street, 
New York City, were also customers. 
John Crary, 1870, had the con- 
tract for Brandreith’s pill boxes and 


realize how primitive life was 
then, will you try imagine with me, 
the little town one hundred ago. 
was heavily wooded, with narrow 
dirt roads, full stones over which 
the wagon wheels would glance and 
slide down, with steep ascents and 
declines where squeaky brakes would 
applied. Imagine stepping one 
side let hay-rick rumble by, piled 
the ridge poles with tierces, filled 
with wooden pill boxes and bound, not 
for Albany, but for Rennselaer 
ferry boat the freight office and 
hence down the Hudson. These were 
pioneer days and this pioneer indus- 
try. The invention machinery 
turn out glass vials and tin boxes and 
the scarcity basswood trees were 
the chief causes for the end the 
industry. 


indebted search for ma- 
terial for this paper, and for help 
procuring the old implements with 
which the boxes were made, the 
following people: father, Mr. 
Ogdon Brower, Dr. Milton Quay, the 
dean the Albany College Phar- 
macy, Mrs. Wm. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Quay, Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
liard Quay, Mr. Seward Quay, Mr. 
Claude Swartz, Miss Edith Crary 
Hunting, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Quay. 


The Process Making 
Pill Boxes 


Quay 
(Read Albany meeting) 


The one thing absolutely necessary 
the manufacture pill boxes was 
the selection basswood excellent 
quality. This was done, first, locat- 
ing the best trees the forests and 
secondly, chopping large chip 
from the base the tree see 
whether not the wood would split 
freely, straight-grained timber was 
especially required. Many times, trees 
would purchased and cut down, only 
find that they were value 
the manufacture pill boxes. If, how- 
ever, the timber proved the 


required quality the trees were sawed 
hand into blocks certain length, 
The blocks were then split into four, 
six eight pieces, depending the 
size the blocks. After splitting, the 
timber was often piled the woods 
dry they called it. 


When was dry enough, was 
some 
For many 


hauled home stored 
building for future use. 


First Pitt Box 


the shavings known the 
“winding” shavings, which 
formed the sides the boxes, and 
the heavier shavings known 
shavings, from which the tops and the 
bottoms the boxes were made, were 
cut hand. Later, however, this work 
was done horse power; 
drawn sweep attached large circu- 
lar frame-work, the top which 
heavy gears were fastened. These 
gears rotated shaft which extended 
into the shop. the end the shaft 
was fly-wheel which the arm 
the plane was connected. One man 
held piece timber against the 
plane, while another caught the shav- 
ings they came from the end the 
hollow plane. The stamps mentioned 
the tops and bottoms the boxes 
were always cut hand. The assem- 
bling the different parts into the 
finished product was usually done 
the women and girls, though, some 
households where the 
made, all members the family had 
some part the work. That part 
the work done the women and girls 
required four different operations for 
which they received from three 
seven cents per hundred. For keeping 
the horse going steadily, turning the 
sweep, for one-half day, the driver, 
usually boy ten twelve years 
age, received twenty twenty-five 
cents. The man, who pushed the plane 
all day, could cut winding shavings 
enough for two tierces boxes, aver- 
aging twelve thousand 
tierce, and received $1.50 for making 
forty-eight thousand shavings. For 
cutting out twenty-four thousand cov- 
and bottom stamps man earned 
one dollar. 
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Garly Industries 


Membership 


Membership lists should amended 
follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
ber; (S) indicates non-member sub- 
(Ch) indicates change ad- 
dress: (D) indicates decease; (R) in- 
dicates resignation; 
correction. 

Bridgeport: Boothe, David B., Putney Gar- 

dens (N); Miller, Mrs. Clarence (D) 
New Haven: Mitchell, Mrs. (R) 
Rocky Hill: Webber, H., 181 Main St. 

(N) 

Wapping: Porter, Horace (N) 
Wilton: Leary, George, Jr. (N) 
INDIANA 
Howe: Samson, Lewis (N) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Agwam: Zimmerman, Mrs. John (R) 
Cambridge: Heaney, Miss Sara C., Craw- 
ford St. (Ch) 
Dover: Wescott, (N) 
Newburyport: Revere, A., Market Sq. 

(N) 

Newton Centre: Spilman, H., 145 Gibbs 

St. (N) 

North Dartmouth: Goodwin, Harry, Box 


(N) 

Northampton: Hubble, Mrs. Birther, Hotel 
Northampton (N); McLannin, Mrs. Don- 
ald, Hotel Northampton (N); Moore, 
John H., West St. (N); Moore, Miss 
Mary, Hotel Northampton Surprise, 
Mrs. J., Park St. (N) 

Worcester: American Antiquarian Society, 
340 Main St. (S) 

New JERSEY 

Cogan, Mrs. Frank, Ave.C 

Closter: Ehringer, Mrs. L., Box 486 (N) 

Montclair: Jones, Dr. Rhys, Fullerton 
Ave. (N) 

Plainfield: Connor, John M., 842 Front 
St. (Ch) 

Riverton: Adams, Robert G., 204 Howard 
St. (N) 

Sparta: Morris, Earl C., Sparta Antique 
Shop (N) 

West Caldwell: Steer, 
Wilson Terrace 

New York 

Albany: Bacon, Miss Catherine M., 142 
Chestnut St. (N); Boff, Miss Anna Mc- 
Coy, 124 Eileen St. Cogswell, Led- 
yard, Jr., Albany Institute History and 
Art (N); Hoffman, John D., 1088 West- 
ern Ave. McLaughlin, Mrs. Chester 
B., 358 State St. (N); Whitney, Mrs. 
John H., 147 Winship Ave. (N) 


Mrs. Florence, 


Bouckville: Palmiter, Robert (N) 


Elias, David P., 701 Ralph Ave. 

Cooperstown: Alexander, (N) 

Coxsackie: Cooper, Mrs. Belle H., Ely Farm 
(N); Vedder, Mrs. V., Brouck 
House (N) 

East Hampton: East Hampton Historical 
Society (S) 

Ghent: Deyo, Mrs. (N) 

Hamilton: Thomas M., Colgate Uni- 
versity Library (N) 

Traver, John DuBois, Union St. 

Knox: Brower, Miss Leslie (N) 

Gorham, Mrs. Whittington 


Little Falls: Pett, Mrs. Anita, R.F.D. (N) 

New York: Harper, George W., Madison 
Ave. (N); Lawson, Mrs. C., 160 Ca- 
brini Blvd. (Ch) Moller, Mrs. Robert, 
Lockman Ave., Staten Is. (N); Peavy, 
Miss Isabella (D); Stephens, Miss Jane, 
1815 Palisade Bronx (N); Wilshere, 
Miss Emily, 101 Lockman Ave., Staten 
Is. (N) 

Schenectady: Sebring, Lewis B., 424 State 
St. (N); Trenchard, Mrs. S., Divi- 
sion St. (N) 

Schoharie: Vroman, Myron, Old Stone Fort 
Museum (N) 

Slaterville Springs: Allanson, Clifford 
(N) 

Tappan: Mullan, Austin P., Box 507 (Ch) 

Valatie: Amrheim, Mrs. Peter, R.F.D. (N) 

White Plains: Maxon, John (R) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Landsdowne: Musser, Mrs. Charles S., 
Dudley Ave. (N) 

Reinholds: Brunner, Miss Hattie (R) 

SoutH CAROLINA 

Anderson: Nichols, B., 424 Whitner 
St. (N) 

VERMONT 

Middlebury: Allen, Miss Florence C., Shel- 
don Museum (N) 


The 


questionnaire recently received 
has been tabulated follows. For 
key abbreviations, see page 

Branford: Samuel Griswold D), 


St. Collects and deals KH, 
LD. Write only Visit. 


From Mr. Haywarp: 
“With reference the iron light- 
wood holder, which sent you 
sketch, which you were good enough 
print your June issue, received 
several letters, but 
them up, found that every case, 
they were simply rush-light holders, 
which are quite different, that 
still hunting for collector museum 
which has genuine old lighting de- 
vice this kind. Rush-light holders 
both the table and floor varieties, 
though not common, may found 
diligent search, but more and 
more convinced that iron pieces with 
wide jaws hold sections pitch 
pine for lighting, were unsatisfactory 
and were only used probably for 
short period after the arrival the 
first lots pilgrims, hence feel that 
have rare piece. still hoping 
that someone else has specimen.” 


New Jersey Meeting 


About forty interested members and 
guests the Early American Indus- 
tries Association gathered Satur- 
day, November 18th, from 1.30 
4.00 the Old Mill Inn, Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey. Mr. Sanford 
Tunison, the present miller, conducted 
inspection the old Van Doren 
Grist Mill, first built 1768 and re- 
built 1842. Grinding corn meal 
was demonstrated the satisfaction 
all. The autumn meeting followed 
the Inn 2.30 and was opened 
the chairman, Wallace Brown. 
Representatives were present, sent 
letters regret, from the Bucks 
County, Camden, New Jersey, and 
New York Historical Societies. The 
treasurer, Webster Tallmadge, de- 
scribed the use wood several in- 
dustries and demonstrated wood saw- 
ing, threshing, surveying, and broom 
making. The secretary, Carroll 
Palmer, followed with talk car- 
penter’s tools and their uses, and dis- 
played many pieces from his own col- 
lection. Edgette showed and 
spoke Indian utensils made 
wood. Earle Bacon Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Mrs. Wool- 
cott Riverton, New Jersey, pre- 
sented several curious devices and de- 
scribed their usage. 

Lewis Wiggins, President the 
Association, followed Charles Mes- 
ser Stow, The Sun, greeted the 
assemblage. Refreshments were served 
The Inn the close the meeting. 
Information concerning future meet- 
ings the New Jersey Chapter may 
obtained from Carroll Palmer, 
Secretary, 321 West Front Street, 
Plainfield, 


Curiosity Shop 


842 East Front Street, 
Plainfield, 
ANTIQUES 
Autographs Books Prints 
Specialists 
Agricultural and Trade Tools 
Household Accessories 
BUY SELL 
Individual Items Collections 
WANT LISTS SOLICITED 
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“Referring the article your 
June issue entitled Direc- 
tory, Lawrence Romaine, may 
interest him and others know that 
purchased complete copy this 
directory Hartford book shop 
last April. enclose photostats the 
cover, the title page, and the page 
where the publishers referred their 
own business. While Mr. Romaine 
correct that reference made 
the names the publishers the New 
York City Directory 1830, they 
were evidently actually business 
Wall Street, which they stated was 
under the City Bank. This building, 
few years later, was occupied the 
National Bank which, when was 
organized 1828, John Jacob Astor 
was the largest stockholder and James 
Gallatin was the first president. 
early 1850, was Wall 
Street, and James Gallatin was still 
president. Newly enacted laws prob- 
ably compelled them change their 
name. While originally was listed 
with the national banks, was listed, 
1866, among the state banks; and, 
1867, the name was changed the 
Gallatin National Bank, still continu- 
ing the same address 1913, 
when was merged with the Hanover 
National Bank. Just how long the 
concern Jocelyn, Darling Co. re- 
mained there, course, uncertain 
and whether they ever issued later 
copy than that for the year 1831 
also uncertain. However, this book 
396 pages contains valuable list. 
course could not have been com- 
plete, many the important con- 
cerns that period are included. 

page the copy have ap- 
pears the name Samuel Yale. Sam- 
uel Yale, matter fact, listed 
the book, under Meriden, being 
manufacturer 
spoons and mills, man 
whom had record and who was quite 
well known local manufacturer 
here Meriden something over 100 
ago. The book perfect con- 
dition and whoever owned after 
left Mr. Yale’s hands certainly kept 
the best condition possible. That 
this book had already been located 
other collectors shown article 


which appeared Printers’ Ink, 
March 26, 1931, headed Advertising 


100 Years Ago, containing liberal ex- 
tracts from and stating that the copy 
seen was then the library Mac 
Martin, the president Erwin Wasey 
Company, Minnesota. Their ref- 
erence, however, seems indicate 
that the copy was not complete 
pages. Just where the remaining 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


copies, any, are preserved uncer- 
tain, but seems there must 
duplicates somewhere. have been 
making rather careful search for any 
books this kind which have 
with the early manufacturer and only 
recently picked book perfect 
condition 400 pages entitled Con- 
necticut Business Directory, 1851. This 
was published New Haven 
Benham, who was quite active about 
that time and for many years pub- 
lished the New Haven business direc- 
tory.” 


From Mr. ROMAINE: 


“The ancient instrument 
tured, antedating both the transit and 


INSTRUMENT 


theodolite, was found barn 
Pembroke, Mass., over fifty years ago. 
After that was tucked away 
trunk with its history. When the for- 
mer owner died, the records were lost 
and only the story has been passed 
along. now possession and 
hope that some student 
surveying may able help date 
and rebuild its history. The sturdy 
oak tripod pinned together. was 
hand-whittled and has withstood the 
ravages time well. The tips are 
bit worn. There doubt that 
was made from American oak. The 
compass has been 
times, one crudely 
pasted over the preceding specimen. 
The top one bears the legend: “Made 
William Greenough, Boston, E.” 
There were several William Green- 
oughs New England from before 
1700 and including the Revolu- 
tion. should guess that this one 
dated about 1770. 
pine cover protects from the weather 
and fits closely between the sights.” 


“In the September CHRONICLE, 
Goyle mentions the fluted candle 
molds that were among the household 
effects one John Welch. This wag 
none other than the John Welch who 
supposed have carved the ‘Sacred 
Codfish’ that now hangs the House 
Representatives the State House 
Boston. There direct evidence 
that carved this figure, but 
listed the Tax Reports carver, 
Like great many other craftsmen, 
speculated largely real estate 
tween 1740 and 1750. study 
various early craftsmen, have found 
but one who seemed have made any 
money it, and was not John 
Welch. The sale his household 
gear was doubtless the result 
ever went England an- 
nounced the advertisement the 
auction, This was either 
expedient inducement for 
come the sale. evidently did 
not sell all his furniture, 
pieces that were listed for sale also 
appear the inventory his estate 
thirty-five years later. Some the 
interesting items this inventory 
marble slab and frame; 
pieces carved work; 
gilt framed glass (which 
may still exist); pr. Princes metal 
hand irons, and ‘whispering 


the matter fluted candle molds, 
seems likely that the 
are now scarce possibly 
existent that they were made 
pewter, and went back into the 
terer’s melting pot after generation 
fluted mold sheet tin, and 
smooth enough the inside, 
permit the candles drawn 


Henry Hooper Co., Boston, 
identified railroad timetable, 
that year, “Copper Dealers and 
Founders, and manufacturers 
and oil lamps, chandeliers, 
road lanterns. Factory, Causway 
Store, Commercial St.” 
types the heavier cast lighting 
vices and hanging fixtures are pic 
tured. 
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